





The Fall Term of this school will open Ninth mo. 
"th and continue 15 weeks—Cuas. H. Daruineton, 
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A Female Teacher Wanted 


To take charge of the Friends’ Grammar &chool at 

Salem, N. J. One that has had experience in teach- 

ing would be preferred. 
Address 


SARAH J. ACTON, 
820 910 


On behalf of the Committee. 


~ EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had ‘un Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Cireu- 
lar, apply to 

E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 


| $13 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





SALEM FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Male department will commence the Winter term, 


| under the direction of Extwoon B. ConraD, on the 


5th of Ninth month next. Friends and others de- 
siring to send their children to this school can find 
board for them among Friends in this city, which is 
pleasantly and healthfully situated in Salem Co., 
N. J., and connected with Philadelphia by steam- 
boat. railroad and telegraph. 813 93 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 


‘Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL, 
BRANCH eo ie 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 


h Principal, Frances Darutncron, Preceptress—with 
ing a competent corps of assistants. This Institution is 
. pleasantly located in the village of East Hamburg, 
t of Erie Co., N. Y., and offers superior advantages in 
g is both the English and other languages. 

— For further particulars address 

é ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 

m ; $20 aad East Hamburg, | N.Y. 
past 

“is -1 Counterpanes and Spreads. 
idst 

i A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
> From $1.50 to $15.00. 

70. 

= HONEY COMB, 

ight ALLENDALE, 
‘ay LANCASTER, 
den- JACQUARD, 
, EMPIRE, 
+ IMPERIAL, 
7 ELLERTON, 
5 MARSEILLES. 
and We are furnishing Hotels, Boarding Schools, 

Boarding Houses and Private Families in large 
bold quantities. 
* STOKES & WOOD, 
t Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 
° 35 416 enwe 
a FRIENDS’ SEMIMARY, 
EASTON, N.Y. 

elli- Pleasantly located amid beautifu! mountain scenery. | mevt. 
‘N. The Third Annual Session will begin Ninth mo. 6th, 





1870. $58.00 for Board, Washing and Tuition, per 
term of thirteen weeks. 

For Catalogues address THOS. D. SMEDLEY, 

86 93 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


‘ . “4 . ‘ " 
Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 

The Fall and Wivoter Term of this Institution will 
commence on the 3d of Tenth month next. I[t is 

















Con- located three miles south of Coatesville, at the junc- 
Au tion of the Pennsylvania Central and the Wilwing 
| ton and Reading Railroads. A thorough coursy of 
o at & study is pursued in the various departments. The 
at. buildings are supplied with every modern improve- 
at. ment. Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
N.Y For Circulars with full particulars, address 





RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
723 iwn Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 








Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon appuication to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jous P. McLEar, 


Wittiam Boss, 
Toomas D. Wess, 
Wituiam Cansy, 
Grorce W. Boss, 
Wuuasx 8. Hines, 


Epw. Brineuurst, JR., 
Wituiam G. Grpsons, 
Grorce W. Sronz, 
Joun V. Rice, 
Wruiam H. Swirt, 
Samvet Bancnort, Jr. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 


vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 


571 yp 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870, 

Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 

Expenses $200 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legiala. 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
** Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 

Pierce Hoopges, West Chester, Pa. 

Eitwoop Micuenser, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

Exuis P. MarsHauy, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Henry L. Pratr, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Davip Fsrais, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 

Banrcuay Knieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Josgpx SHortiincs, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Daruineton Hoopss, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 

For Circulars address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
xwz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


PLAIN BONNETS, 
OF ALL.KINDS. 


ANNA B. ROSS 
5%) 1112 West Liberty, lowa. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
7 RLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. oor. 7th and Arch Sty, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 
Taylor & Jackson's Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 

All who are interested in the thorough, practical 
education of the youth of e‘ther sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 


facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th. 
730 1029 T. CLARKSON ON, 0.8. Principals 

















JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
Europe. ; 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shaw!s. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brewn and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wile Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shaw!s and Dresses, Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 


CROQUET SETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers. Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. — 


SLRTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
ether Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870. 


Tais Weut-Kyown axp Favorite Hoose having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of June 
next. 

The Ocean Hovsz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to families 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help whieh will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor the Oczay House with their ps 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 
#2 For rooms, &o., address, 
LYCETT & SAWYER, 





Joan W. Lycgrt, 





PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and| Hewry W. Sawren. 61 1.ie 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. —_—- eerie o— 
x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. — PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 
{fs now open for guests. Conveyance to and from 


the beach, bathing hour, free of charge. 
72 827 M. R. CHANDLEE. 


NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder, 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 


flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. : * 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by gneens.” Sent s. mail Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


or at Store. 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. BENJAMIN CREEN, 
xwa9l ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 33 N. Second St., Philadeip b 


Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 
The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
xw272 510 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


VOL. XXVIL. 


ere 


DRARAL ARR een 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10! 
EMMOR COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
i" OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week at Three Dollars per 
annum. To Clubs of four or more, out of the city, $2.50 each. 
Agents for Clubs will be expected to pay for the entire Club, 
in one payment, SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that subscriptions 
should commence at the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail must be in Checks, Drafts, or 
P. O. Moxey Orvers; the latter preferred. Money sent by 
mail wi!] be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Ma 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 405 ) 

Ninth mo. 1st. In company with E. R., we 
made a visit to a Friend and his wife; she 
blind, and he paralyzed,—not able to move 
about. It appeared to be an edifying visit. 
In the afternoon we got home. 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th. We were at Monthly Meetings,— 
Buckingham, Plumstead, Solebury, Wrights- 
town, Makefield, Middletown ; and labored in 
them all, as way opened; and ability was 
given, to the edification of the honest-hearted 
—it appeared to be a renewed visitation to 
some minds. 11th. Falls Mo. Meeting. W. R. 
had acceptable service in it. 12th. Mecting. 
The query has been put, What is the chief 
end of man?—an important inquiry. And 
the answer has been, The chief end of man is 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. Con- 
siderable enlargement followed, showing the 
alone means of attaining the end. 15th. We 
went to Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders: a good, profitable meet 
ing. 16th. Quarterly Meeting: well attended ; 
harmony and good feeling prevailed. 17th. 
Crossed over to Philadelphia. My wife went 
to attend a committee of Women’s Yearly 
Meeting at 10 o’clock, and I to Spruce Street 
Mo. Meeting. In the afternoon I attended a 
committee on the Indian Concern at 3 o’clock, 
and a meeting of the four Yearly Meetings’ 
committees on the same subject at 74 o’clock. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 3, 1870. 
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Met again the 18th, in the morning. First- 
day, 19th. We attended Byberry Meeting. 
It was large, and we felt peace in having 
been there. Home in afternoon. 

Eleventh mo. 3d and 4th. We attended Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting: had some service 
in both meetings. 8th. At Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. Let 
the same mind be in you that was in Christ 
Jesus, arose with a degree of weight and clear- 
ness in my mind, and was held up and some- 
what enlarged upon, 9th. In Quarterly 
Meeting. A concern arose and spread for 
the support and maintenance of the princi- 
ples and testimonies of our Society in accord- 
ance with primitive Christianity. 10th. Were 
at meetings by appointment at Merion in the 
forenoon, and Haverford in the afternoon. 
11th. Attended Radnor Monthly Meeting. 
12th. By appointment, at Valley meeting. 
13th. At Schuylkill meeting. First-day 14th. 
At Providence meeting in the morning, and 
in the evening at Norristown. Lindley Ros- 
siter’s house was opened, and their friends 
and neighbor’s invited: an evening sacrifice. 
15th. We returned home in peace, the sweet 
reward of this little tour of duty and dedica- 
tion. 29th and 30th. We attended Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting at Crosswicks: satis- 
factory. 

Twelfth mo. 22d. We attended Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting held at Cherry St. Monthly 
Meetings of the religious Society of Friends 
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are very important meetings; one service 
being to have a care that all walk orderly 
and consistent with our profession, and the 
blessed and happy effect both to parents and 
children of educating the rising charge in 

lainness and simplicity, according to Truth, 
lees’ them up in the nurture and ad- 


monition of the Lord, was set forth. The 


precepts and example of the blessed Pattern, | 
the Lord Jesus—especially his example in| pincott at meeting. 


Middletown, and Amos Jones, from Bucking’ 
ham, attended. A profitable meeting. 14th. 
We went with J. Haycock and J. Dodgson 
to Pennsbury meeting, appointed for them, 
The word that was in the beginning is greater 
than all. A profitable meeting—Truth in 
dominion. 23d. Eliza Ridgway at Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Satisfactory. 24th. Isaac and Mary S. Lip. 
Mary preached the gos 


humility—was brought into view; and it was| pel largely. 27th. Meeting. 1 have been led 


shown, that though he wrought so many 
mighty works and miracles by the power of 
his heavenly Father that was so eminently 
manifested in and through him, yet in no in- 
stance did he take any honor to himself, but 
on all occasions he gave the honor and glory 
to the Supreme Being, both in regard to his 
words and works, he being the obedient and 
worthy instrument and co worker, using this 
language: “ My Father worked hitherto, and 
I work”—“Whatsoever I speak, therefore, 
even as the Father said unto me, so I speak” 
—I speak not of myself.’ He spake as he 
heard and learned of his Father—and what 
is recorded in the Scriptures is of much im- 
portance—and how guarded and careful pa- 
rents especially ought to be not to speak 
lightly of any of these things, or of the disci- 
pline and order of our religious Society. It 
appeared to bea profitable meeting. 23d. We 
- attended Green St. Monthly Meeting. 24th. 
Spruce St. Monthly Meeting. The Society of 
Friends has ever believed and maintained the 
doctrine of a state of future rewards and pun- 
ishments, and that verily there is a reward 
for the righteous. Verily He is a God that 
judgeth in the earth. The after or future 
state is set forth as a state of fixedness by the 
blessed and holy Jesus in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. 

1848, First mo. 12th. Meeting. Obedience 
to Divine requisitions is called for. 16th. It 
was impressed on my mind to say in our meet- 
ings that it is the duty of rational creatures 
to worship and adore the Creator, not that we 
can add any thing to Him, but on our own 
account and for our own benefit. He is infi- 
nitely wise, powerful and perfect, and all 
things were created by the word of His power, 
and man was made capable of becoming a 

artaker of the Divine Nature through faith 
in and obedience to the law, light, grace and 
strivings of the Holy Spirit. 23d. Meeting. 
A time of Divine favor. 

Second mo. 12th. Monthly Meeting. Jona- 
than Haycock and Joseph Dodgson, from 
Darby, with minutes, Joel Laire, from Ply- 
mouth, with a minute, and Joseph Phipps 
with him,.Jos. Satterthwaite and wife, and 
Joseph Schofield and wife, from Newtown, 
Benj. Mather, and four or five more, from 


to contemplate and favored to feel the sweet 
ness, tranquillity and peace of that mind ip 
whom Christ governs. 

Third mo. 19th. Meeting larger than usual, 
My wife had appropriate service in it. 22d, 
We were at East Branch meeting. When 
Israel went out of Egypt—the house of Jacob 
from a people of strange language—Judah 
was his sanctuary and Israel his dominion, 
the sea saw it and fled, Jordan was driven 
back, the mountains skipt like rams, &e, 
26th. Meeting. Ove of the testimonies of 
Jesus the promised Messiah was, “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 29th, 
Meeting. The Lord God of Israel is the true 
and living God. 

Fourth mo. 2d. We live in the midst of 
wonders every day; they are so familiar to 
us, and we are so accustomed to them, that 
we do not reflect and consider the wonderful 
works of the Creator, and through them seek 
to have the mind directed to Him. 24th. Pre- 
parative meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Divine immediate revelation is the foundation 
of Christianity, of true religion, of righteous 
ness, and of the knowledge of God. 

Fifth mo. 7th. Meeting. The idols of the 
heathen are silver and gold, the work of man’s 
hand. 10th. Meeting. Do we believe in the 
coming of Christ in the flesh? and that Jesus 
of Nazareth was indeed that prophet that the 
Lord promised he would raise up, and put his 
word in his mouth, and that he should speak 
whatsoever the Lord should command him? 
and do we believe in the prophesies that went 
before concerning him? and that he had 
spake but as he had heard and learned of his 
Father, and that his words, precepts, doctrines 
and parables were given forth under Divine 
direction, and therefore binding upon all 
Christians? and that the Spirit of Truth in 
the hearts and minds of believers will never 
contradict nor gainsay the words spoken by 
him who came not to do his own will, but the 
will of his heavenly Father? 13th. We at 
tended Yearly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders. Had two sittings. Truth owned them. 
14th. Meetings for Divine worship. 15th. 
Yearly Meeting for transacting the affairs of 
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the Church and considering the state of So- 
ciety began. 19th. Yearly Meeting closed its 
sittings and deliberations in the afternoon. 
24th and 25th. Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 
Truth in dominion in both meetings, yester- 
day and to-day. 3ist. Under a concern to 
attend Genessee Yearly Meeting. 1 set off in 
company with my daughter Rebecca E. Law- 
rence, Whose home was in the neighborhood 
of that meeting. 

Sixth mo. 2d. Arrived there safely. 8d. I 
rested and wrote a letter to my wife. 4th. At 
Macedon Meeting. The righteous shall hold 
on their way, and they of clean hands shall 
grow stronger and stronger. It was shown 
that the righteous were those who lived and 
acted in obedience to the Divine Will. 7th. 
At Macedon Preparative Meeting. I was 
concerned to speak of the dealings of Divine 
Providence with people and nations in former 
times, as set forth in Scripture; of his bring- 
ing Israel out of Egypt, and of the wonder- 
working power that was manifested on their 
behalf that they were led on their way by the 
pillar of cloud by day and fire by night; they 
were sustained, or they had perished in the 
wilderness. 10th. Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders. I felt and expressed that it 
was cause of gratitude that so many of us 
were favored thus to meet, and some of us 
considerably advanced in years had come 
many miles to attend. Several Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings were in attendance, 
and we had a good meeting. 11th. First-day. 
Attended meeting at Farmington. A great 
gathering of people in the morning; in the 
afternoon the meeting was not so large. 12th. 
Yearly Meeting began at 11 o'clock. The 
epistles from other Yearly Meetings were 
read, some committees appointed, &e, 14th. 
Meetings for worship at the several houses. 
I at Macedon with my children: a good meet- 
ing. 15th. The Yearly Meeting proceeded to 
the Queries and Answers: got through the 
consideration of the state of Society as pre- 
sented in the Answers. 10th of the month 
and 6th of the week. The meeting progressed 
with its business, and closed at this sitting. 

At the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting, 
after the opening minute was read, I arose 
and said I felt a concern to impart to the 
meeting a testimony that lived with me in 
regard to the Society of Friends, which I be- 
lieved to be a true testimony, and also the 
testimony of Truth, not only as it respects 

ast times, but also present and coming time. 

hat the Society in former times suffered and 
endured much, not only from those without 
that desired its dissolution, but also from those 
bearing its name at different periods of time; 
and that it was sustained by a power superior 
to man—preserved and continued to be a dis- 


tinct and separate organized body of Chris- 
tians, to whom was given the testimonies of 
Truth the Society yet hold. That the Society 
of Friends is still able to bear a great deal, 
and that it will be sustained through all that 
may be brought upon it by those who desire 
its overthrow, and that it will still continue 
to be a distinct and organized Society, main- 
taining the Christian testimonies committed 
to it in the beginning; and that Infinite Wis- 
dom and Power, who raised the Society up 
and preserved it thus far hath yet further 
service for it among the nations and in the 
world. That it should continue to stand 
bearing testimony to a free gospel ministry— 
to the government and peaceable kingdom of 
the Messiah—to truth speaking without an 
oath—to justice and mercy free from oppres- 
sion and cruelty—to temperance and moder- 
ation in all things, coming to the right use 
of the creatures of God, avoiding all abuse of 
any, that in all things we may be good exam- 
ples and good stewards of the manifold gifts 
and graces of the benevolent and merciful 
Creator, who is God over all blessed forever. 
This testimony and belief being sealed on my 
mind, it remains calm and undisturbed amidst 
all stirrings and commotions, cavilling and 
contentions. 

First-day, 18th. At Farmington meeting in 
the forenoon, and South Farmington in the 
afternoon, in company with Samuel Hughes 
of Canada: both profitable meetings, 19th. 
Returned to my children’s home and rested. 
20th. On my way homeward. 22d. Attended 
meeting at Albany to satisfaction. Spoke of 
the widow being about to bake her last mor- 
sel for herself and son, that they might eat it 
and die; in her trial being obedient to the 
word of the Lord through the prophet, to 
make him a little cake first, she and her son 
and the prophet were sustained, her meal did 
not waste, nor her oil fail. Applied it to us 
in a spiritual sense, to be faithful to all Di- 
vine requirings. 23d. Got safe home. “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 30th. 
Meeting. It is much the best and safest to 
be on the sure side. It is a mark of wisdom 
and of sound judgment to be on the side of 
innocency, virtue and truth; in short, to Le 
on the Lord's side. 

Third mo. 4th. We went to Jersey. Called 
to see several Friends who were weak and in- 
firm. First-day, tth. Attended meeting at 
Medford, Upper Evesham : a favored meeting. 
A considerable number not members of ou: 
Society attended, and gospel truths flowe | 
freely to the people, and the assembly was 
solemnized. 7th. At Burlington Mo. Meet- 
ing at Rancocas. A satisfactory profitable 
meeting. Made several visits to our friends. 


9th. Attended Upper Springfield Mo. Meet- 
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ing to good satisfaction. 10th. At Mt. Holly 
Mo. Meeting in the forenoon, and meeting of 
Ministers and Elders in the afternoon. Next 
day home. 20th. Meeting. It is a great 
thing—noble and honorable both with God 
and man—to be a Christian, a practical 
Christian. 27th. Meeting. Many are called, 
but few chosen. And why are few chosen? 
Can it be fur any other reason than because 
of disobedience, or neglect to attend to the 
call? If all were attentive and obedient to 
the caW of the Lord, all might become his 
chosen. 30th and 31st. Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Ninth mo. 10th. Meeting. It is a reason- 
able thing that man should worship and adore 
his Creator. 17th. Meeting. It will not do 
for any to get discouraged and give out, and 
think the time long, and cease to strive; but 
it is needtul for us all to keep up the watch 
and continue the effort to attain and retain 
that which we desire and feel to be of so much 
value—peace of mind and reconciliation with 
our Maker. 27th. At meeting. My wife 
spoke to our edification and comfort. 

Tenth mo. 5th. My wife and I went to Make- 
field Monthly Meeting at Newtown: several 
strangers were there, and the gospel flowed 
freely. 15th. Meeting. The subject that im- 
pressed my mind in meeting was—* Look 
upon Zion, the city of the saint’s solemnity ; 
thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down :” and it extended or was applied to the 
Church—and to the Society of Friends, that 
it should endure and remain. 25th. My wife 
had a word of encouragement for us in meet- 
ing to-day. 29th. Meeting. Felt engayed to 
renew the benediction of the Apostle Paul— 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all always. 

Eleventh mo. 15th. Meeting. The words of 
David the sweet psalmist of Israel presented 
—“ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me.” 26th. Meet- 
ing. The blessing and benefit of real, practi- 
cal Christianity was largely spoken of. By 
diligent attention and faithful obedience to 


the law of the Spirit of Life, the gift and 


grace of God, all might become partakers of 
this blessing. 27th. My wife and I went to 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and E]- 
ders, held at Crosswicks. I was led to say— 
“Tt will not do for any of us to disregard the 
order and discipline ot the Society of Friends. 
It will not do for any of us to set light by the 
Scriptures, or the truths contained therein. 
28th. Quarterly Meeting. I felt concerned 
to hold up the distinction between the attain- 
ments of the natural man and the spiritual 
mau ; that the natural man, by his ingenuity 
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and knowledge of the arts and sciences, had 
made many discoveries and improvements, 
He had developed the resources and convert. 
ed to useful purposes agents whose powers had 
for ages been unknown and unemployed, 
There has been much improvement in ma 
chinery, in the mode of travel, and in the 
manner of conveying intelligence from city to 
city and from place to place, whereby much 
labor of man and oppression of animals were 
saved: and all these inventions and improve 
ments pertain to the natural man and exter. 
nal world; but the wisdom of man, with all 
the learning of the schools and theological 
seminaries, can never make any improvement 
in the Christian religion. 

Twelfth mo. 10th. Meeting. My wife was 
engaged in the exercise of her gift on behalf 
of the youth. 13th. A profitable silent meet- 
ing. 17th. After a considerable time of peace- 
ful silence without any prospect or desire that 
it should be otherwise, a subject presented to 
my mind, accompanied with impressions that 
led to communication. The subject was, that 
the prophet of the Lord in Israel had a suré 
and certain evidence of the word of the Lord 
—so clear that there was no doubt about it; 
and that acting in obedience to this word, 
they were preserved; and what they prophe 
sied or spoke in the name of the Lord took 
place or came to pass, of which many in 
stances are recorded in the Scriptures. It 
was a time of favor, and the minds of the 
people were solemnized. All praise belongs 
to the Helper of his people—nothing due to 
man. 3lst. Last of the year 1848. Another 
year has passed away, and we are all brought 


£0 much nearer the end. 
(To be continued.) 


WATCH AND PRAY. 

CuRISTIANS have a thousand reasons for 
watching lest they enter into temptation. 
They have experiences every day of those 
manifold temptations which live and are like 
dust on a mirror, or like scratches upon its 
back. They are liable to fall into sins and 
defilements, as well as other men. But those 
who have not the hope that the Christian 
has, those who are in the midst of the world, 
are met in every direction by fantasies and 
follies, by delusions and deceits, and by ve 
hement temptations of every sense and every 
appetite; and how much more do they need 
to watch and pray that the power of God and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost may come 
down upon their souls and quicken it, and 
give it strength! How do they need to watch 
and pray lest they enter into temptation ! 


Help and give willingly, when you have 
anything, and think not the more of yourself; 
and if you have nothing, keep the cup of cold 
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water always at hand, and think not less of 
yourself. 


—- <0 — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD OF CAUTION. 


In a recent publication over the signature 
of an “ Orthodox ” Friend, it is stated that 
one of our ministers attended one of their 
Quarterly Meetings in the West, and the 
meetings belonging to it; and that his ap- 
pointments were announced in the meeting 
by a member of it. Also that at a recent 
Quarterly Meeting of our Friends in the 
same section, an “ Orthodox” minister and 
her companion attended the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, with its consent; and that 
the Quarterly Meeting, by minute, endorsed 
her ministry. I have thought best to caution 
Friends, as an order-loving people, to be care- 
ful how they lay waste the wholesome re- 
straints of order, if not of discipline, for the 
privilege granted in the latter case is mani- 
festly an improper one to be extended to those 
who are not in full fellowship with us, al- 
though bearing the same name; for there are 
times when matters are corsidered and dis- 
posed of when the presence of those not in fel- 
lowship would be as improper as the discus- 
sion of famiiy affairs before strangers. A 
feeling exists in the minds of some that two 
societies, holding principles and testimonies 
alike, cannot and should not exist as separate 
bodies, and there have heen efforts to bring 
about a reunion of the two branches of the 
Society of Friends. The circumstances, to 
which allusion has been made, may be said 
to be the fruit of this feeling, but while there 
exists so great a difference of sentiment be- 
tween the two bodies as to the all sufficiency 
of the life of Christ, inwardly revealed for 
our salvation from sin, there can be no union 
between us. Better, it appears to me, would 
it be for the Society, if those who feel so con- 
cerned, would, instead of endeavoring to form 
such an alliance, be more engaged to rebuild 
the breaches in the wall over against their 
own houses, and encourage their fellow-mem- 
bers to do likewise, so that Jerusalem might 
again become the place where the Lord would 
condescend to place His name. 

8th mo. 16th, 1870. G. 


+ er - 


“To EVERY MAN THERE IS A WORK.” 


Some are more peculiarly called to active 
duty, and better fitted for it; others for pas- 
sive obedience and suffering. Some are se- 


lected as bold standard: bearers of the Cross; | 


others to give their testimony in the quiet 
seclusion of domestic life. Some are special- 


ly gifted, as Paul, to appear in the halls of 
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wisdom, maintain intact the honor of their 
Lord. Others are required to glorify Him 
on beds of sickness, or in homes of sorrow, or 
in the holy consistent tenor of their every 
day walk. Some are called as Levites to 
temple service; others to give the uncostly 
cup of cold water or the widow’s mite ; others 
to manifest the meek, gentle, unselfish, re- 
signed, forgiving heart, when there is no cup 
or mite to offer.— Moravian. 


—__ —_+—~er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HUMAN STRENGTH. 


It is not designed to undervalue human 
strength, because a degree of self-confidence 
is a necessary element of a manly character, 
yet how unwise to regard it as a giant of 
power and bulwark against sin. We need 
but to look around us to see those, who, 
despite the dictates of reason, love and 
conscience, are sacrificing their well-being on 
the altar of passion. 

See that man with his countenance dis- 
figured. He reels—he staggers—and his 
clothes are tattered; he halts at a tavern, he 
feels in his pocket, draws forth some coin, but 
he hestitates; for well he knows his family 
need the few remaining pence. But see 
—shame on human strength !—he staggers in 
to where man deals to his fellow-man poverty, 
sin and destruction. Now, unconscious of 
aught save his low surroundings, the de- 
luded one indulges in ribaldry and idle jest- 
ing with men who, like himself, have lost 
their manhood. At midnight he issues from 
the stifling atmosphere of the bar-room into 
the pure night air. The bright stars are 
twinkling above, seeming to bound as though 
impatient to guide him back to thought and 
God—and the calm moon looks serenely sad, 
as though it were in pity for the sins of poor 
humanity. 

alas! many a noble being has she seen sink 
into the depths of sin and sorrow, This poor 
man staggers on to some low court, where 
lives the neglected one, whom in brighter 
days he had promised to love and protect. 
The children are there, too, with the springs 
of their young lives dried up by the grim 
monsters, Want and Terror. And yet this 
wretched being was once a man, strong and 
fearless. But human strength was unable to 
cope with temptation. 

Let us for a moment look at another picture. 
See the physician of culture, refinement and 
principle. He despises wrong, and grieves for 
the follies, sins and superstitions of humanity ; 
and yet he is habituated to the use of mor- 


| phia, a practice which he knows will prove 
i his destroyer, 
3 


He began by using a few 


Nero, or on the heights of Mars’ Hill, and,| drops injected hyperdermically, to alleviate 


confronting face to face the world’s boasted 


i physical discomfort. 


But now—shame on 
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master. 











who knows his own weakness. 


that shall endure. 
8th mo., 1870. 






W. D. R. 


STANDARDS OF MORAL MERIT. 









to their various actions. 









oon 
y which they fashion their life, and the only 
index they possess of their character. 






from without, but from within. 







way be affected by the world’s opinion, and 
their aim is to be what the former class only 
desire to appear. Among these we sometimes 
find a few who love the right so completely, 
that they forget themselves and ther own ef- 
forts, and are absorbed in the good objects 
they labor to accomplish. Martineau says 
“we can do nothing well, until we learn our 
worth, nothing best until we forget it.” And 
this may partly account for the vastly differ- 
ent degrees in which men who seem to be 
equally virtuous, esteem themselves. - Merit 
is a word, which, though in common use, is 
yet employed for widely different purposes. 
Some think the common and universally ac- 
knowledged duties of honesty and veracity 
are meritorious, and that to fulfil contracts 
and promises are actions worthy of praise. 
But while defections from these plain obliga- 
tions are grossly reprehensible, their observ- 
ance cannot be said to be meritorious. We 
_ do not consider that a man who abstains from 
murder or theft, has therefore earned the ap- 
plause of society, neither can any simple com- 
pliance with the rights of others claim more 
than the honor due to justice. Neither can 
the due restraints of the appetites and pas 
sions be esteemed in themselves meritorious. 
The man who eannot govern his own physi- 
cal nature has not yet reached a high grade 
























Well he knows that ere long his step 
will lose its elasticity—his cheek its glow— 
his eye its brightness—and that which is 
termed the noblest work of God will become 
a wreck, and will fall into a death which hu- 
man weakness has crowned with terror. And 
yet humanity proudly asserts its power and 
proclaims its glory. He is the strong man 
He achieves 
the victory who looks to God for a success 


There is nothing on which men differ more 
radically than in their ideas of the merit due 
There are many 
whose estimation of their own character is 
wholly derived from the opinions of others. 
If they stand well with their associates, they 
look upon themselves with complacency and 
satisfaction, and only when they see the cold 
look of of distrust, and the pointed finger of 
suspicion, do they begin to doubt their own 
Their reputation is the mirror 


But 
other and higher orders of men are ruled not 


They havea 
personal sense of responsibility that can in no 
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human strength !—he uses it because it is his 








of humanity. The regulation of personal 
habits brings its own reward, and their ne 
glect its own punishment so evidently, that 
the simple abstinence from excess cannot 
truly merit applause. When any of these 
plain duties seem to claim commendation, it 
is rather that the temptations are so great as 
te demand unusual force of character to over. 
come them, and thus it is the positive energy 
and not the negative abstiaence that is justly 
honored. 

And yet there is real merit in the world 
and its essential characteristics are easily dis 
covered. Where we see men in their rela 
tions with others not only giving every just 
due, but exceeding all acknowledged rights, 
and sacrificing their own comfort to promote 
avother’s—where more is offered than could 
be claimed, and self is forgotten in benevo- 
lence, there we may justly admit merit to ex- 
ist. Every such act, to maintain its character, 
must of course be spontaneous and voluntary, 
All compulsory goodness has lost its chief es 
sence, and is valueless in its intrinsic natur 
So are all outwardly good deeds that apelal 
from secret motives of self-interest or desire 
for applause. ‘Though others may be deceived 
and show praise, the act itself is intrinsically 
mercenary, and contains no element of merit. 
Any action to be truly and inherently meri- 
torious must exceed the limits of mere justice, 
and be purely spontaneous and unselfish in 
motive. 

Those who magnify every act of simple 
rectitude into a merit, and those who deny a 
meritorious character to any human action, 
are equally distant from the truth. Man oe- 
cupies a middle ground. His duties to his 
fellow-men are all included in the one great 
sphere of duty to the Creator. In this view 
no merit can be claimed, for directly any 
noble thing becomes possible with us, it is 
thus revealed as a duty to perform and a 
trust to fulfil. But, in the social world, in 
estimating actions by any human standard, 
we may justly pronounce those meritorious 
that overstep the limits of rights that can be 
claimed, and, coming from pure motives, 

gladly reach forward to promote in every 
way the welfare and happiness of mankind.— 
Philada, Ledger. 

“HuMmANITy” isa word which you look 
for in vain in Plato or Aristotle; the idea of 
mankind as one family, as the children of 
one God, is an idea of Christian growth ; and 
the science of mankind, and of the languages 
of mankind, is a science which, without 
Christianity, would never have sprung into 
life. When people had been taught to look 
upon all men as brethren, then, and then 


only, did the variety of human speech pre- 
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sent itself, as a problem that calls for a solu- 
tion in the eyes of thoughtful observers ; and 
I, therefore, date the regal beginning of the 
science of language from the first day of Pen- 
tecost. After that day of cloven tongues a 
new light is spreading over the world, and 
objects rise into view which had been hid- 
den from the eyes of the natious of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old prob- 
lems a new interest, old sciences a new pur- 
pose. The common origin of mankind, the 
differences of race and language, the suscepti- 
bility of all nations of the highest mental 
culture, these become, in the new world in 
which we live, problems of scientific, because 
of more than scientific interest. It is no 
valid objection that so many centuries should 
have elapsed before the spirit which Chris- 
tianity infused into every branch of scientific 
inquiry produced visible results. We see in 
the oaken fleet which rides the ocean the 
small acorn which was buried in the ground 
hundreds of years ago, and we recognize in 
the philosophy of Albertus Magnus, though 
nearly 1200 years after the death of Christ, 
in the aspirations of Kepler, and in the re- 
searches of the greatest philosophers of our 
own age, the sound of that key-note of thought 
which had been struck for the first time by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles: “For the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are mado, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.”—Maz Muller. 


Thoreau says: “In proportion as our in- 
ward life fails, we go more constantly and des- 
perately to the post-office. You may depend 
upon it, that the poor fellow who walks awa 
with the greatest number of letters, proud of 
his extensive correspondence, has not heard 
from himself fur a long time.” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I think it probable you know I am released 
from all temporal cares, and delightfully 
situated at brother S.’s, receiving their kind- 


ness andcare. I am endeavoring to keep up, 
though the billows are about my head. “Go 
wash seven times,” was the direction to one 
formerly, “and thou mayest be clean ;” but 
there was a disposition to gainsay, to evade 
—not that entire resignation and obedience 
which would alone produce a healing and 
purifying effect. The morning gathering 
yesterday was large, and the wing of Ancient 
Goodness was evidently spread over us, like 
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as aforetime the pinions of cherubim extended 
over the ark. After the calling of the repre- 
sentatives, very excellent epistles from Balti- 
more and Ohio were read, ministering life; 
but how often do we find some little disturb- 
ing thing—a little breeze jostles the foliage, 
shaking off part of the dew. Our Friend 

thought there was too much dependence 
upon discipline—upon meeting regulation, 
&c.; but she was very tenderly replied to, 
and our Friend R. Hunt spoke well and to 
the point, desiring that words might be few 
and savory. “Salt is good, but if it lose its 
savor, it is good for nothing but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot.” She hoped our 
efforts would be to dwell quietly under the 
shadow of the Divine Presence, &e. In the 
afternoon, salutations from New York and 
Indiana were before us. I did not think in 
this case the last wine was the best. A com- 
mittee of forty was appointed to Exsay re- 
plies: much too large, some thought; how- 
ever, they were left at this time, and almost 
forbidden to make excuses. Upon whom the 
work will fall is not yet known. Some 
shoulders would, if they dare, gladly with- 
draw. I was with those assembled on edu- 
cation: they do not make rapid progress. 
The materials, methinks, are not sufficiently 
hewed and squared, to come rightly together. 


Yes, I went to , and had a precious 
time with the dear Friends there. I called 
to see, I think, nearly all in the town, and 
some of them called to see me. They seem 
hungry for more social and religious ming- 
ling with Friends from other places, and one 
of them said, “ Do tell Friends to come and 
see us. We sometimes think we are almost 
forgotten. Other sects here are doing so 
much to stimulate their members and to 
gather to their folds, but we seldom have any 
to come among us.” Their First-day morn- 
ing meeting was larger than I expected to 
see it; I endeavored to do the little that was 
allotted me. Friends were very kind. These 
scattered tribes would, I believe,- be more 
frequently visited, were we all simply faith- 
ful to little promptings of duty and little 
drawings of love, not waiting for great things. 
By yielding to such impressions, we might 
often be instrumenta! in upholding the stand- 
ard of Truth and in strengthening the weak 
hands, though our service may seem to us to 
be even less than that of handing a cup of 

| cold water. “A word in season, how good 
it is.” 

Our dear Friend is in his 79th year. 
He is bright and cheery, und seems to have 
entered into that peaceful condition in which 
he can withdraw from the worries of time. 
Surely this is a blessed condition—one in 
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which a preparation is known to partake of 
that communion by which the soul can live. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, _ 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 3, 1870. 


Cine: AND ) Rueronic. wil Text- eal 
for Schools and Colleges. By Joun L. 
Hart, LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey 
State Normal School, author of Hart’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, “In the School-Room,” &ce. 
We have received a neat volume of 380 

pages, with the above title, from the Pub- 

lishers, Eldridge & Brother, Nos. 17 and 19 

§. Sixth St., Philada. Price by mail, post- 

paid, $1.50. From its appearance, we be- 

lieve that the author has been successful in 


preparing for the public a valuable work. 
An extract from the preface will explain his 
object. 


“ This is, on the face of it, a text-book. It 
has been written for learners, not for the 
Jearned. Its object is, not to extend the boun- 
daries of the science by excursions into de- 
batable ground, but to present its admitted 
truths in a form easily apprehended. By this 
statement, however, I do not wish to convey 
the idea that the treatise is unscientific in its 
character or its methods. J mean merely that 
I have studiously avoided cumbering my book 
with the many abstruse and still unsolved 
questions which environ the subject. Those 
questions are not without interest or value, 
and few persons have a keener relish for their 
discussion than the writer, whose life-long 
studies have been in that precise line of in- 
quiry. But original investigation is felt to 
be out of place in a text book for instruction 
in the elements. At the same time, it is be- 
lieved, the attentive reader, who is familiar 
with the recent literature of the science, will 
find the subject brought up to the latest clearly 
ascertained results, while in some directions a 
decided advance has been made.” 





The following notice of the author is taken 
from an introduction by the Publishers, which 
we are prepared to endorse. 


“Dr. Hart has been engaged for at least 
one third of a century in the practica! duties 
of the school-room, and for years past has 
made a specialty of the subject of which the 
present volume treats. He thus brings to his 
work a full knowledge of the wants of both 
teacher and scholar in this important branch 
of education, and he has spared no pains to 
make the book eminently pract-cal and adapted 
to use in the class-room. ‘The peculiar features 
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of the book are apparent, and, we believe 
combine all the elements of a ‘popular and 
successful text-book. . The author’s own style 
of composition, so remarkable for its rhetorical 
excellence, gives to his work the advantage 


of being, on every page, a model of what it 
teaches,” 
—_—___ -~+~28e—- 
DIED. 

NOBLE.— Of consumption, at his residence near 
Federalsburg, Dorchester Co., Md., on the 18th 
ult.. Joshua Noble, aged 61 years. From early 
manhood he was a consistent and useful member of 
Society. He was a member of Pine Grove Particular 
and North-west Fork Monthly Meetings, and was 
an approved min‘ster. He was very regular in the 
a‘tendance of meetings until prevented by irdispo- 
sition. The poor, to whom he was exceedingly 
kiad, will miss him very much. He had no fear for 
the future, feeling that all wes well. ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.”’ W. C. 

WOOD.—At his residence in Westbury, L. I., 8th 
mo, 1870, Elkanah Wood, in the 88th year of his 
age. Having in early life dedicated himself to his 
Creator, he lived an inoffensive exemplary life. His 
dwelling beivg in Him who is love, this pure feel- 
ing flowed to the whole human family. He was 
clothed with a meek and quiet spirit, and looked at 
what he felt to be his own weaknesses instead of 
dwelling on the faults of others, and was careful to 
do to them as he wished them to do tohim. Al- 
though of a feeble constitution, he was steady in 
the attendance of all our religions meetings, both 
for worship and disciplire, and notwithstarding he 
felt a deep concern for the sjiritval welfare of his 
fellow-creatures, his public communications were 
short; not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power. In his daily life w-re manifested the Chris- 
tian virtues. His day’s work beivg done in the day- 
time, he patiently waited for the solemn close, which 
he felt was near, and we doubt not his immortal 
spirit has entered iuto the rest and joy prepared for 
the righteous, and that our loss is his great gain. 

R. H. 

ROBERTS.—At Hartford, Burlington Co., N. J., 
on the 14th of Seventh mo., 1870, Rebecca Roberta, 
in the 65th year of her age; a member of Evesham 
Monthly Meeting of Frieuds. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
4th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa. -, 10 A.M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Fairfax C. H , Va., 34 P.M. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
Junius, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Port Washington, N. oo 3} P.M. 
Galen, N. Y., 3 P.M 


TO A CHILD. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray. 
Yet ere we part, one lesson I can lrave you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will he clever; 
Do roble thing-, not dream them, al day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, swe t song. 
— Chas. Kingsley. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MIAMI QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This meeting was held at Waynesville, on 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th. The re- 
pairs to the meeting-house were sufficiently 
advanced to admit of its being used. The 
meeting was well attended, and a sweet quiet 
pervaded the gathering. 

In the business meeting, some well-timed 
remarks were made in regard to our duties as 
individuals and as a Society, and Friends were 
urged to greater faithfulness. 

A large committee was named to appoint 
meetings where, in their judgment, the cause 
of Truth would be promoted by so doing. 

Miami Monthly Meeting proposed holding 
their Mo. Meeting at Grove in odd months, 
Miami even. 

Green Plain also propose holding their 
Monthly Meeting at Oakland, in 2d, Sth, 8th 
and 11th months. These propositions were 
both approved, as also the indulging of a 
meeting at Hopewell, as recommended by 
Miami Monthly Meeting. This meeting had 
been laid down for several years. After sup 
plication by a beloved young Friend, the meet- 
ing closed. 

The next day was the public meeting. After 
a period of unusual silence,a Friend spoke in 
avery solemn manner and at great length. 
The earnest attention and quietness of the au- 
dience was remarkable, especially as it was a 
mixed company, and after he closed, the sol- 
emnity remained. It might well be called a 
refreshing season. 

A First-day School Conference was held on 
the morning of the 14th, to which three schools 
reported, and were satisfactory. Friends from 
other parts of the Yearly Meeting were pres 
ent, and gave counsel which was truly strength- 
ening and encouraging. The Superintendent 
read a history of the school, after which we 
closed under a renewed sense of an increased 
interest in the work, and a feeling that our 


schools were strengthening the ‘bands of 


Christian union and fellowship among us, 
and that if we continue faithful to the end, a 
blessing will crown our labors. 


—- -.,er- 


A LILY’S WORD. 
My delicate lily— 
Blossom of fragrant snow, 
Breathing on me from the garden— 
Hov does your besuty grow ? 
Tell me what blessing the kind heavens give! 
How do you find it so sweet to live? 


*€ One loving smile of the sun 
Charms me out of the mld; 
One tender tear of the rain 
Mates mv full heart uvfo!d. 
Welcome whatever the kind heavens give, 
And you shail find it as sweet to live.” 
—Luey Larcom. 
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We have not met with a more graphic de- 
scription of the famed city of the West than 
that which we append from the N. Y. Tri- 
bune. For its truthfulness we rely upon the 
integrity of the writer. 


THROUGH TO THE PACIFIC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, FOR THE THIRD TIME, 


San Francisco, May 30.-—-The Central Pa- 
cific Road has obtained control of the West- 
ern Pacific, and passengers for San Francisco 
are now carried to Oakland, on the bay, by 
way of Stockton. The California Pacific to 
Vallejo, and thence by steamer, is forty or 
fifty miles shorter, and a far pleasanter route 
in summer; but after travelling eighteen hun- 
dred miles, the passengers generally stick to 
their cars for the last hundred and thirty. 

Having previously seen the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys only at the end of 
summer, when all herbage has disappeared, 
I expected to find some freshness and green- 
ness of Mav about them. The drouth, how- 
ever, has already so parched the fields, the 
soil is so baked and cracked by tie heat, 
that every sign of Spring has vanished. On 
swampy bottoms, along the Cosumne and 
Mokelumne Rivers, there is still a little 
grass; but the farmers were cutting their 
wheat and barley for hay, since there was 
little hope of grain anywhere. The heat was 
stifling; the dust penetrated wherever air 
could go, and there was none of the old 
aroma, which I so well remembered, in the 
breezes. Settlement is a little more extended 
than in 1859, but less than I anticipated. 
The orchards have grown, some vineyards are 
seen, yet the broad expanse of the valley 
looks as bare and brown as ever, and has 
lost nothing of its monotony. 

The great brick mass of the State Insane 
Asylum announced our approach to Stock- 
ton. Seven hundred patients already, and 
more accommodation needed! Poor human 
intellect seems to become easily unbalanced 
in these new countries, and it will be a bless- 
ing when the rage for speculation palls of its 
own excess. Not much of Stockton can be 
seen from the road, but the foliage which 
hides the town is more agreeable to the eye 

than its dry baked houses. We have 15 min- 
utes for lunch at the station, and find cold 
sheep’s tongues and cold ham and eggs to be 
the prevailing diet. There are also sponge 
cake and candy for such as prefer Eastern 
fare, and presently a boy with pea-nuts passes 
through the train ; they change their sky, not 
their diet, who run across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 

Leaving Stockton, we cross the muddy, 
ugly San Joaquin River, and speed towards 
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the Coast Range over a plain burned almost 

into blackness. Thousands of acres of grain, 
on either side, will hardly yield one perfect 
ear of wheat or barley’ All is drouth, dust, 
aridity, desolation. Even the mountains, 
stretching away to the lonely summit of 
Monte Diablo, shine red and bare as some 
waterless range of the Sahara. As we climb 
through the winding glens towards Livermore 
Pass, and then descend the Bay, there is no 
change for many and many a mile. And 
rain cannot be expected for five months to 
come. 

In Livermore Valley, however, the scenery 
began to improve. Here the fogs and moist 
winds of the Pacific, blowing through low 
gaps in the mountains, have retarded the 
baking of the soil; the trees show a richer 
foliage and a fresher green ; the grain-fields, 
not yet prematurely ripe, promise a tolerable 
harvest. It was twenty-one years since I had 
seen the Livermore Valley, then a wilder- 
ness of wolves, with one forlorn ranche and a 
few milpas, or Indian brush-huts—now a no- 
ble farming region, with fair homes on the 
oak-studded knolls, and life and labor to the 
very summits of its inclosing mountains. Al- 
ready the furnace heat of the air began to be 
tempered, and the plague of dust which had 

. followed us so long now lagged behind ; when 
we entered the Alameda Caiion, running for 
two or three miles beside a sparkling stream 
and its belt of foliage, a cool wind came up 
from the Bay, then the pass opened, and the 
great inlet of the Pacific lay before us. 

The remainder of the journey was a luxury. 
All the landscapes of the Bay lay in sun- 
shine, except the northern point of the oppo- 
site shore, which was covered with a white 
woolen blanket, lying close to the face of the 
hills, and revealing their conformation, yet 
wholly concealing the City. This daily phe- 
nomena must be a puzzle to the stranger. 
The road skirts the base of the mountains, 
which are here cultivated to their summits. 
The plain at their feet groans under its wealth 
of hay, wheat, barley, and magnificent fruit- 
orchards. As we approach San Leandro, 
stately country residences take the place of 
the cheap frame farm-houses; gardens and 
smal) private parks succeed ; then Alameda 
is passed, and luxury begins to multiply its 
signs—in “villas” (of the fashionable design), 
in fountains, in turf kept green by much 
money, in blazing masses of flowers, in mac- 
adamized roads, stylish vehicles, and in 
glimpses of indolent existence through the 
open windows, as we shoot past. This is 
Oakland, the Roxbury or Germantown of 
San Francisco, venerable with its grand, old, 
twisted evergreen oaks, which hint of media- 

val mansions, traditions, and long pedigrees, 
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where we only find fresh paint, business, and 
the family pride of Dollars descended from 
Dimes. This is the most honored geneaolo- 
gical tree in California. 

A mile more over the level sand, and we 
reach the shore of the Bay: but the train 
sweeps on, hanging on what seems to be a 
very frail scaffolding above the tossing 
waters. On, for two miles more, and we are 
fast approaching Goat Island, where somebody 
(I cannot yet say who) is sure to make 
money at the expense of the United States— 
but now the piles cease, and a double-decked 
ferry-boat, with bar and oyster-saloon on 
board, receives us. Weare so near the San 
Francisco fog that the air is grey and a chill 
is breathed in our faces; and perhaps this 
circumstance accounts for the fact that the 
bar is hidden from sight, for some minutes 
after we start, by a crowd of curious individ- 
uals. Two hours before panting with the 
heat, we now put on our over-coats, take our 
station on the bow, and look for San Fran- 
cisco. There is a faint glimmer of sunset 
somewhere behind the fog, a blurred outline 
of the three or four hills, a thin, straggling 
grove, rather than a forest, of masts, an 
finally masses of dingy buildings heave into 
sight as we draw up to the pier. 

New York is repeated in the crowd at the 
ferry gate, the cries and whips of hackmen, 
the cards of runners, the bland welcome of 
the pickpocket, and the threatening brow of 
the legal protector, who is Irish here, as there, 
One dollar is the carriage fare, and after 
waiting the usual time for the gentleman who 
can’t make up his mind which hotel to 
patronize, I set out for the Grand Hotel, as 
being the newest and most gorgeous. I recog- 
nized Montgomery St. by a certain physiog- 
nomy which it preserves, although every 
house has been rebuilt, and at its southern 
end, where the broad Market St. strikes away 
toward the old Mission, I was set down ata 
rococo portal, between enormous sheets of 
plate glass—registered my name at a counter 
of carved wood, took temporary possession of 
a lot of expensive fnrniture, and was present- 
ly partaking of salmon and cauliflower, lob- 
ster and lettuce. 


The night was so cold that a fire in the ‘ 


grate was agreeable: the next morning was 
so dark, moist and windy, that rain would 
have been as certainly anywhere else in the 
world ; at 10 o’clock the sun was hot and the 
sand flew; by 4, it was foggy and cold again 
—and so on the days pass in this singular 


place. 
(To be concluded.) 


Choose rather to punish your appetites 
than to be punished by them. 
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UNCERTAINTY. 


O! Father, hear! 

The way is dark, and I would fain discern 
What steps to take, into which path to turn; 
O! make it clear. 

Mg faith is weak; 
I Ieng to hear Thee say, ‘‘ This is the way; 
Walk in it, f-inting soul, I’ll be thy stay ;”’ 
Speak, Lord, O speak ! 
Let Thy strong arm 
Reach through the gloom for mé to lean upon, 
And with a willing heart I'll journey on, 
And fear no harm. 
I wait for Thee 
As those who, watching, wait the coming dawn; 
Pant, as for water pants the thirsty fawn ; 
O! come to me. 


It is Thy child, 
Who sits in dim uncertainty and doubt, 
Waiting and longing till the light shines out 
Upon the wild. 
My Father! see, 
I trust the faithfulness displayed of old, 
I .rust the love that never can grow cold— 
I trust in Thee. 


And Thou wilt guide ; 
For Thou hast promisei never to forsake 
The soul that Thee its confidant doth make ; 
I’ve none beside. 


Thou knowest me ; 
Thou knowest how I now in darkness grope ; 
And 0! Thou knowest that m¢ only hope 
Is found in Thee. 
— Chris. Intel. 


~~... 


A DINNER AN” A KISS, 


**T have brought your dinner, father,’’ 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 

As she took from her arin the kettle 
And lifted its shining lid. 

‘* There is not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this,”’ 

An4 upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left the childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron 
And dived in happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble foot; 

While all about bim were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss ; 

But he never thought of magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 


While she with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 
Stopping at sight of a squirrel 
Catching some wild bird's lay. 
And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss, 
If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss. 
—The Boston Transcrip. 


a 
THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 


When is the time for prayer ? 
With the first beams that light the morning sky, 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepure, 
Lift up thy thoughts on high ; 
Commend thy loved ones to His watchful care; 
Morn is the time for prayer. 
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And in the noontide hour, 
If worn by toil or by sad cares oppressed, 

Then unto God thy spirit’s sorrow pour, 
And He will give thee rest ; 

Thy voice shall reach Him through the fields of air ; 
Noon is the time for prayer. 

When the bright sun has set, 
While eve’s bright colors deck the skies, 

When with the loved at home again thou hast met, 
Then let thy prayers arise, 

For those who in thy joys and sorrows share ; 
Eve is the time for prayer. 


And when the stars come forth— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes are given, 
And the deép stillness of the hour gives birth 
To pure bright dreams of heaven ; 
Kneel to thy God—ask strength life’s ills to bear ; 
Night is the time for prayer. 


When is the time for prayer? 
In every hour—while life is spared to thee ; 

In crowds or solitude, in joy or care, 
Thy thoughts should heavenwaad flee ; 

At bome, at morn and eve, with loved ones there, 
Beud thou the knee in prayer. — Selected. 


SKETCHES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
(Communicated for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
' 


INTERLACHEN, Monday Eevening, July 4, 
1870.—As there are no other Americans here 
that we know of, to join us, we concluded to 
go off by ourselves and commemorate the 
Fourth by a trip to the top of the Wengern 
Alp, which is one of the most interesting excur- 
sions in Switzerland. After breakfast we en- 
gaged a carriage for the day to take us over 
to the valley of Lauterbrunnen, the point 
from which the ascent is made, and bring us 
back in the evening. On arriving there we 
started on foot to go up the mountain. The 
day was very fine. I had a vivid recollection 
of my former ascent of the Wengern Alp 
thirteen years ago. Then it began to rain 
when we were about half-way up, and we 
reached the top wet throagh. We had to 
rain to-day, but come very near having some- 
thing much more serious. A three hours’ 
climb, and not very hard, brought us to the 
summit. This is the finest point from which 
to get a view of the Jungfrau, the Silver 
Horn, the Eiger, the Monck, and all the 
other members of the great Jungfrau family. 
You are introdaced, as it were, into the very 
bosom of the family. The whole group is be- 
fore you, with an awful valley indeed inter- 
vening, which keeps visitors at a respectful 
distance, after all, and presents an effective 
barrier to any attempt at undue familiarity. 
or disposition to pry into the family secrets, 
And here you can stand or sit by the hour 
and look in wonder on what rises before you. 
There are stupendous rocky peaks, with deep 
valleys between them. ‘There are some enor- 
mous glaciers far up among the clouds, and 
vast ice fields, and exhaustless treasures of 
everlasting snow ; snow in ridges, in mountain 
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masses, in perpendicular precipices, and aw- 
ful, overhanging ridges. The home of the 
avalanches is there. All these stand un- 
veiled before you. And I envy not the feel- 
ings of any who gaze on that scene of match- 
less grandeur and sublimity, and not find his 
soul filled with wondering awe and adoring 
raise. 
We looked out eagerly to see and hear the 
avalanches as they made their tremendous 
plunge. But they did not come. We invested 
a franc in gunpowder to have the cannon 
fired, which is kept there for this purpose. 
It is used to give notice across the way when 
the audience is ready and waiting for the 
performance to begin. But the notice is not 
always heeded, as was the case to-day. The 
report of the cannon’s discharge went echo- 
ing grandly among the surrounding moun- 
tains. This was the only effect produced by 
it. Sometimes the jar of the report upon the 
atmosphere is enough to start the avalanches 
and send them down. But it had no such 
effect today. However, just before we left 
to go down, we did hear two avalanches and 
see one. The sight is like a cloud of white 
dust rushing down the steep, snowy sides of 
the mountain. When the verge of the snow- 
field is reached, and it plunges into the val- 
ley below, it looks just like a silvery torrent 
leaping from the edge of the precipice. You 
think it must be one till you see it suddenly 
stop. The noise of the falling avalanche, like 
the distant thunder, is made by the masses of 
falling ice as they go tearing and grinding 
down the sides of the mountain into the aw- 
ful abysses which receive them. Instead of 
taking a lunch merely, we ordered a regular 
dinner at the Jungfrau Hotel in honor of the 
day. Shortly after dinner we climbed to the 
summit of a grassy hill, behind the hotel, and 
about 300 feet above it. It was the highest 
accessible point near us. My pocket barom- 
eter indicated an elevation of 1,200 feet. 
Here we concluded to hold our celebration of 
the national anniversary. ea 4 
And now comes the most exciting part of 
the day’s experience. After returning to the 
hotel, we started to go back to Lauterbrun- 
nen. But, instead of returning by the beaten 
path down the side of the mountain, we con- 
cluded to go down into the deep vailey, or 
chasm, that lies at the foot of the Jungfrau, 
and so make our way out into the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. The landlord at the hotel 
assured ‘us the way was perfectly safe, only 
we should need a guide to show us the path. 
So we engaged a guide and started. For the 
first two hours the road was easy enough. By 
this time we had got far down into ihe val- 
ley. It is one of the wildest and ruggedest 
scenes I had ever looked upon. You seem 
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to be shut up in one of nature’s inmost re 
cesses—the very secret place of her awful 
presence. I had supposed that we should 
have nothing to do but make our way down 
to the level of the stream at the bottom of 
the valley, and then follow its windings till 
we reached its outlet in the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley, from which we started iu the morning, 
But it is impossible to get down more than 
about half the way to the stream at the foot 
of the mountain. Then there is only a rift 
or chasm in the rocky bottom of the valley, 
hundreds of feet deep, through which the 
stream forces its foaming way. There is no 
gradual descent, as we had supposed, into the 
Valley of Lauterbrunnen. Instead of this 
our path brought us to the edge of the moun- 
tain, which forms one of the walls of that 
valley. It goes down in a sheer descent of a 
thousand feet. We had to make our way, 
by a zig-zag, winding path, down the perpen- 
dicular face of this rocky precipice. It took 
us an hour to accomplish this. It was the 
most exciting, awe-inspiring hour of conscious 
peril I ever spent. If I should live to be as 
old as Methuselah I should never forget it. 
The path was only six or eight inghes wide, 
and that not level, but slanting off towards 
the precipice. A single misstep, or the roll- 
ing of the loose pebbles on which we stood, 
and there must have followed an awful plunge, 
the mere thought of which sends a cold chill 
over me now as I think of it. At times the 
path would wholly disappear, and there was 
nothing left but here aud there a projecting 
piece of rock two or three inches wide, on 
which to plant our feet while we clung to 
some rough points in the wall of rock above 
us. It was perfectly appalling. I should as 
soon have thought of attempting to fly as to 
have ventured there, if I had known what 
was before me. I could only cast myself on 
the support of an Unseen but Almighty Arm, 
and hope to find the promise fulfilled which 
says, “ He shall give His angels charge over 
thee ; and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
I kept my eye looking steadily at my feet, 
feeling that one look into the awful depth im- 
mediately beneath would have unmanned me. 
I felt the full force of Solomon’s words, when 
he says : “ Ponder the path of thy feet, and let 
thine eves look straightforward.” And so, 
without exchanging a word, in profound si- 
lence, at times even holding our breath, we 
worked our way slowly down, and at length 
a Gracious Providence enabled us to reach 
the bottom of the awful cliff in perfect safety. 
If ever there were two grateful men on earth, 
they were found at the foot of that precipi- 
tous mountain side, this afternoon. And yet 
the guides of this country go over that peril- 
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ous path continually, just as the wild goats of 
the mountains do, and think nothing of it. 
But to those like ourselves, inexperienced in 
such efforts, it is thrillingly fearful. J shall 
draw from the excursion, however, a striking 
illustration of the danger that follows from 
forsaking the beaten path. And | intend to 
practice on this lesson through all the rest of 
our journey before attempting to preach it to 
others. A memorable Fourth of July this 
has been to us, both for the pleasure and peril 
connected with it. se EER ee 

July 5.—We left Interlachen this morning 
by the steamer on Lake Thun (pronounced 
Toon,) on our way to this place. The lake is 
only ten miles long, but very beautiful. At 
the other end of the lake we took the cars 
for Berne. Instead of going directly through, 
we stopped over for the next train. This gave 
us two or three hours in Berne. This was 
quite long enough for getting a view of that 
quaint old town, with its curious clock, on 
which the bears march in procession every 
time the hours are struck ; its cathedral, and 
especially the grand panoramic view of the 
Bernese Alps to be had from the terrace, in 
front of the town. Taking the next train we 
reached this town, finely situated on the banks 
of Lake Geneva, by the close of the afternoon. 
The windows of our room look directly out 
upon the jake, commarding an extensive 
view of its fine scenery. This hotel stands 


on the ground formerly occupied by the 
house in which Gibbon wrote his history of 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” A man intent on the accomplishment 
of a great work like that could hardly have 
a more inviting and inspiring retreat than 
that afforded by the shores of this beautiful 


lake. Here we purpose to remain and rest 
ourselves till towards the end of the week, 
and then go down the luke to Geneva and 
wait forthe arrivalof Mr.B. . . . . . 

CHEXBREs (pronounced Shabe,) Wednesday 
Evening, July 6—Just as I was sitting down 
this morning to do some writing, at the Ho. 
tel Gibbon, Lausanne, Mr. C came in 
upon us, and insisted on our coming out to 
this place, where he is spending some weeks 
with his wife and child. Lt is a sort of fam- 
ily hotel, or large boarding house, entirely 
in the country, and about ten miles from 
Lausanne, on the borders of the lake. And 
so, as we thought it would be quite as agreea 
ble to rest for two or three days in the God- 
made country as in the man-made town, we 
concluded to come. And this accounts for 
our sudden and unexpectd “ change of base.” 
But did mortal man ever conceive a more 
awkward and bungling way of putting letters 
together to spell a word that was intended to 
be called Shabe, than is seen in the case of 
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the unfortunate word that is made to stand 
as the representative of this place? Wouldn’t 
it puzzle the best spelling class in a first-rate 
academy, in any other Christian land, to have 
the word “ Shabe” given out for the scholars 
to exercise their talents upon ; and when they 
had tried till they were tired, and had given 
it up, to hear their teacher say, “ Iam ashamed 
of you, boys, or girls. Don’t any of you 
know that the proper way to spell Shabe is— 
C-h-e x-b-r-e-s !” 

But though it ha the misfortune to be so 
badly and barbarously spelled, still it is a 
bonny nice place. The house is charmingly 
situated on an elevated and richly cultivated 
part of the Lake of Geneva, whose placid 
waters are spread out beautifully before it. 
The Alps on one side and the Jura range on 
the other stretch out their giant forms in mag- 
nificent array ; while beautiful walks and de- 
lightful views of mountain and lake are 
met with at every turn. 

For the last two or three days the weather 
has become very hot. The themometer stood 
to-day at ninety degrees in the shade, All 
this part of the country is suffering very much 
from drought. The pastures are failing. The 
wells are drying up, and many of the farmers 
are killing their cattle for want of food and 
water. I trust a gracious Providence may 
send rain soon, or the suffering will be fear- 
ful. 

CHexsres, Thursday Evening, July 7th.— 
We have spent this day in rambles through 
the woods and over the hills that surround 
this part of the lake, trying to keep cool in 
the shade, and admiring the beautiful scenery 
that meets the eye at every turn in this in- 
teresting region. The evenings here are 
charming. They would be so at all times; 
they are especially so now when the moon is 
half full and her soft light is poured upon the 
landscape, and the waters of the rippling lake 
are made to sparkle in the reflection of her 
silvery beams. R. N. 


—-  —~~ee 


I'LL TAKE WHAT FATHER TAKES. 


“ What will you take to drink?” asked a 
waiter of a young lad who for the first time 
accompanied his father to a public dinner. 
Uncertain what to say, and feeling sure that 
he could not be wrong if he followed his 
father’s example, he replied, “ I'll take what 
father takes.” 

The answer reached the father’s ear, and 
instantly the full responsibility of his posi- 
tion flashed upon him. And the father shud- 
dered as the history of several young men, 
once promising as his own bright lad, and 
ruined by drink, started up in sulemn warn- 
ing before him. Should his hopes be blast- 
ed, and that open- faced lad become a burden ? 
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POPE PIUS IX.—HIS APPEARANCE—ST. PE- 


TER’S. 


The following graphic sketch of the Pope 
and the ceremony of his kissing the toe of 
St. Peter was written by a well known gen- 
tleman of New York, who witnessed the ser- 


vice: 
Roms, July 14, 1870, 
Hore p’ ANGLETERRE, Room 74. 


“ What! three weeks in Rome, and not 


seen the Pope!” exclaimed a friend, to whom 
I had intimated not having seen the infallible 
Pius. “No,” said I; “the fact is, ancient 
and modern art afford here such an abundant 
field for the observing, that the catacombs, 


.the Pope, the Ecumenical Council, and other 
like relics of the past have quite been lost 


sight of.” “It will never do for you to leave 
Rome without seeing the Pope,” responded 
my friend, “and you must go with me to- 
morrow (Friday) to St. Peter’s, where he is 
to pray ‘ for indulgence,’ as you see stated in 
this notice, and you can observe him better 
than almost at any other time.” “ Very 
well,” said I, “ though I do not like to forego 
another visit to Story’s studio, which I had 
promised myself on the morrow.” 

So at 11 o'clock, my friend called, and we 
wended our way to St. Peter’s. As we ap- 
proached this vast temple, reared by the in- 
spired genius of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
it was evident hundreds of others were on the 
same errand we had started upon. Despite 
this fact, I was surprised upon entering to see 
apparently so few people moving about the 
immense structure. So large, yet so well 
proportioned, is St. Peter’s, that two thou- 
sand people walking about through its aisles 
and nave are almost as unnoticed as the mar- 
ble tiles they walk upon. 

The Swiss Guards, in their gaudy uniform 
of medieval cut, made of bright canary yel- 
low, scarlet, and black cloth, alternating in 
stripes, fashioned in a manner that would 
even puzzle one of our avenue experts to de- 
scribe, yet, on the whole, looking very pic- 


turesque, had already formed into line, their 


bright, long, and highly polished battle-axe 
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But for strong drink they would have been 
active, earnest, prosperous men; and if it 
could work such ruin upon them, was his own 
Quicker than lightning these 
thoughts passed through his mind, and in a 
moment the decision was made. “If the boy 
falls he will not have me to blame;”- and 
then in tones tremulous with emotion, and to 
the astonishment of those who knew him, he 
said, “ Waiter, I’ll take water ;’ and from 
that day to this, strong drink has been ban- 
ished from that man’s home.—American Mis- 






spears gleaming even in the sombre light 
that prevailed. Along the centre way of the 
main aisle a double row of benches extended, 
at the farther end whereof was a plain wooden 
desk, which was just being covered with a 
red velvet cloth. “There,” said my friend, 
pointing to the improvised altar, “is where 
the Pope will kneel and pray ; we must keep 
as near as the guard will permit;” and di- 
recting my attention to a queer, angular-look- 
ing bronze statue, (originally, it is asserted, 
all but the head, figured as Jupiter,) close 
by, he further said, “ that is the statue of St. 
Peter, whose toe will be kissed by the Pope, 
all the cardinals, and members of the Ecu- 
menical Council.” So we posted ourselves 
against one of the great pilasters within a few 
feet of the aforenamed caricature of St, Peter, 
and, despite of crowding at this particular 
point, succeeded in holding our places in the 
front line. 

First, there straggled in numerous ser- 
vants attired in elegant livery, and bearing 
the hats, robes, and kneeling cushions of 
cardinals and other prelates; they took 
places along the benches in the centre. Then 
came divers servants and officers of the 
Pope’s household—some in scarlet, others in 
purple and white; then strayed in some 
richly dressed members of the diplomatic 
corps, officers of the army, &c. At last the 
great centre door swung open, and along 
came the procession of Pope, cardinals, 
bishops, and other dignitaries—his Holiness 
Pius the IX. being flanked by numerous at- 
tendants. To describe the robes of each 
would take too long and prove tiresome; it 
will suffice to mention that the gown of the 
Pope was white, with the proper insignias 
worked in gold. The cardinals and bishops 
wore purple; the former wearing scarlet 
skull caps and stockings, whilst the latter 
were entirely arrayed in purple, so far as I 
could observe. There must have been up- 
wards of a hundred high dignitaries thus in 
train, generally well-formed, intelligent look- 
ing men, but rather advanced in age. The 
Pope himself (as his photographs mostly 
show him) has a benevolent and lovable 
countenance, with eyes that betoken, beneath 
their mild glances, secret thought; and his 
step indicates firmness and good health. On 
he came, approached the sitting statue of St. 
Peter, (previously described) reverently 
kissed—after it had been wiped off by an at- 
tendant—the much-worn toe: and then, in 
an humble but dignified manner, pressed his 
bare head up under the extended foot of the 
Apostle’s supposed image. After him came 
the cardinals and bishops, each in turn, after 
the toe had been duly wiped, kissing the 
same, many of them, I thought, rather irrev- 
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erently ; and all, excepting Cardinal Bona-| to consist almost entirely of insects. They 
parte, (whose Napoleonic features are too| were once supposed to subsist chiefly on the 


prominent not to be readily recognized, and | sweets they obtained from honey-bearing flow- 
who, with like dignity, did exactly asthe Pope,) | ers, and in confinement they have been made 
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pressed their foreheads on the foot, in place 
of their heads up under the sole. 

The Pope proceeded to the little altar, and 
after all his retinue of dignitaries had taken 
their positions in the rear, their servants 
placing in readiness the kneeling cushions, 
the great head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
humbly kneeling, offered up in silence, ap- 
parently, a prayer of some ten minutes’ dura- 
tion, supposed to have been in substance a 
supplication for indulgence. The Pope then 
arose, and attended by the cardinals and ofti- 
cers of the household, blessing the people, who 
all kneeled as he passed along, left the build- 
ing through a side-door, whilst numerous 
bishops and other prelates in attendance left 
as it suited their convenience. As we emerged 
into the great court, some of these sovereigns 
of the Church were entering scarlet carriages, 
attended each by no less than three footmen 
in the richest livery. The scene did not then 
remind me of what we are told in the 19th 
and 20th verses of the last chapter of Mat- 
thew. Dut I had seen the Pope; yet the im- 
pressive grandeur of St. Peter’s has well-nigh 
obliterated my recollection of the event, and 
nearly caused me to forget to mail you this 
hurried account of a scene, ‘the recollection 


of which sets me to musing upon the differ- 
ence between Jerusalem eighteen hundred 


years ago aud Rome of the present age.—Se- 
lected. 


—_ --~9e—2 — —__—_ 
ABOUT THE HUMMING-BIRDS. 


No birds are so universally attractive as the 
humming-birds. They are the smallest in 
size, the most brilliantly beautiful in plum- 
age, and have the most numerous varieties of 
any of the feathered families. They are found 
nowhere except in the New World, but here 
they may be met with anywhere, from the 
Falkland Islands of South America almost to 
Greenland in North America. 

More than three hundred different kinds of 
humming-birds have already been described, 
and our best informed naturalists believe that 
not less than four hundred exist. So far as 
men of science have studied their habits, it 
has been found that all these different varie- 
ties have very nearly the same peculiarities, 
modified chiefly by the differences in their 
_ of residence. Some humming-birds, 

ike our common Ruby throat, are found 

scattered over a very great extent of country. 
Some remain all the year in the same locali- 
ties ; others only visit certain parts of America 
during the warm season. 

The food of humming-birds is now known 


to live partly upon sweetened water; but the 
honey of plants is not alone their natural food, 
and is insufficient for them. 

In order to obtain its insect-food the hum- 
ming-bird is provided with a tongue of very 
peculiar structure, the anterior portions of 
which are made up of two long and hollow 
thread like tubes. These unite behind and 
are closed at the end. This forked and hol- 
low tongue the bird thrusts in and out of the 
tube-shaped flowers with the rapidity of a 
flash, and captures the minute insects lodged 
in their depths. 

The habits of all humming birds are so very 
nearly alike that a description of the peculi- 
arities of one will serve fur them all. They 
are almost always on the wing, moving with 
great rapidity and ease. They flit about in 
short, quick flights. Like flashes of light they 
dart now this way, now that. Their wings are 
so constructed as to give them the power of 
hovering over a flower and keeping them- 
selves in this position a long time; some 
writers say, for hours. 

Their boldness and intrepidity is surprising 
in birds so small. They do not hesitate to 
attack birds greatly their superior in strength 
that approach too near their nests, or even to 
fly in the face of any intruder when they have 
young. This boldness and anxiety is often 
fatal, betraying their nests to the naturalist 
seeking them for his collection. 

The nests of humming-birds are built with 
exquisite delicacy, of soft materials, and are 
warm, compact and strong. 


The Evening Bulletin of this city, in an edi- 
torial comparison of the population, &c., of 
New York with Philadelphia, is responsible 
for the following estimates : 


The growth of Philadelphia during the last 
decade has been rapid and steady. About 
twenty-five thousand dwellings have been 
erected in this city since 1860, and these have 
been filled with a substantial and industrious 
population. In 1860, the census gave Phila- 
delphia 565,529 inhabitants, and it is esti- 
mated by good judges that the present census 
will bring this number up to the neighborhood 
of 700,000 or 750,000. This is indicated both 
by the great increase of dwellings and the 
present number of voters. It is accounted 
for by the fact, now conceded by intelligent 
people throughout the country, that for all 
classes of persons with moderate incomes, 
Philadelphia affords more of the real comforts 
of a home, for a given expenditure, than any 
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other city of the Union. Nowhere can what 
are technically known as the “ working class- 
es” obtuin for themselves and their families 
as many advantages for their limited means, 
as in Philadelphia. In domestic comfort, in 
the opportunities of education, in cheap mar- 
kets, in provision for healthful recreation and 
mental improvement, in abundant and re- 
munerative employment, Philadelphia, as 
compared with New York, is the poor man’s 
Paradise, And to this fact, as well as to the 
great extension of our business connections, 
by means of our great, channels of interna- 
tional communication, the growth of Phila- 
delphia, at a ratio fur exceeding that ot New 
York, is legitimately due. 





ITEMS. 

Tue culture of flax has recently been introduced 
in California, and several handsowe crops have 
been grown this season in San Mateo county. One 
farmer who has planted 30 acres, will obtain from 
1000 to 1200 pounds of seed to the acre, bringing in 
a gross return of from £0 to Ss) an acre. The 
stalks‘are worth $20 aton. The fi:x in California 
is not pullel from the ground, but is cut witha 
reaping machine. 


RetaTion BETWEEN THE DiIstRIBUTION OF PLANTS 
anD Animats.—The Journul of Science says that 
Prof. Delpino of Florence traces ths gradual disap- 


. pearance of many classes of plants noticed as one 


proceeds northward to the absence of those animals, 
chiefly insects, which are necessary to eff-ct the fer- 
tilization of the flowers. In the Tropics many plants 
are fertilized by the ageney of Lumwi g bi-ds, es- 
pecially tho:e presenting large trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers of a scarlet hue; and these to the mn rthward 
traveller are the first to disappear. Next follow 
thoze fertilized by the larger Lepidoptera and Cule- 
optera, as roses, peonies, night-flowering S lence, 
&e. In the Arctic Z ne those plants only can sur- 
vive which are fertilized by Hymenoptera, or Diptera, 
or by the wind; a few flies end midges, and a bee 
( Bombus terrestris,) being the ouly insects found as 
far north as Nova Zembla. In the gardens near 
Florence there a:e two species ¢f Lobelia, one of 
which is abundantly visited by humble-bees, and 
produces seed very freely ; the other, notwithstand- 
ing its beauty and the abundance of its honey, is 
never visited by insects, and never bears seeds, but 
can be easily fertilized by artificial impregnation. 
Prof. Delpino believes that in its native country it 
is fertilized by humming-birds. 


Tue Rocxy Moustatss.—A paper was recently 
read before the California Academy of Sciences, 
giving the measurements of the elevation of some 
high peaks of the Rocky Mountains, never before 
ascertained. The surveying party consisted princi- 
pally of professors and students of the Mining School 
of Harvard University, and was we!l supplied with 
instruments of all kinds. The highest peak ascend- 
ed lies west of the Arkansas, and exceeds in eleva- 
tion any point in the Rocky Mountains as yet ob- 
served. Mount Harvard, as it was named, was 
found to be 14,270 feet high; the next highest points 
are Gray’s Peak, 14,145 feet ; Mount Lincoln, 14,123, 
and Mount Yale, 14078. M ny other points were 
measured, but all were found to be less than 14,000 
feet. It is stated that Dr. Parry, who had previ- 
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ously measured some of the peaks, had fallen into 
error, making the heights tuo great. Thus Dr, 
Parry's barometrical measurement of Gray’s Peak 
was 109 feet too much. Making a simi'ar ¢ eduction 
from Dr. Parry's measurement of 14,216 fret, as the 
height of Pike’s Peak, the elevation of that point ig 
placed at 14,206 feet. Long’s Peak is estimated at 
14,050 feet in height. From these figures, it is as- 
sert-d that no peak in the Rocky Mountains is ag 
high as several in the Sierra Nevada. 


Puorocrapny BY Evscrricity.—In the use of elec- 
tric light to multiply impressions of portraits, there 
is nothing very striking in the fact by itself; but 
the consideration of it develops a curiosity of na. 
ture avd of art. The light in this particular in- 
stance is produced by the couversion o! mechanical 
force into electricity. The mechanical force is sup- 
plied by a steam-eugine, which draws its power 
from the combustion of coals; so that the coal is 
the source of light after all. But the coal derived 
its energy from the solar ray3 that ripened the veg- 
etation of which it was formed thousands of years 
ago; it is, to use George Stephenson’s term, bot- 
tled sunshin-. 


Tug small steel chain which winds round the 
fasse of a watch is about eight inches io length, aod 
contains upward otf five hundred links, riveted to- 
gether. It is not thicker than a horse hair, and 
the separate links cau but just be perceived with 
the naked eye. Modern invention has as yet dis- 
cove ed no sab-tituie for this chain equal to it in 
slenderness, strength and flexibility. Most of these 
watch-chains are manufactured at Christcharch, ia 
Hants. The links are puuched out by girls from 
plates of steel, and very young girls pick up the 
jinks, and rivet one to the other. *Wat h-chain 
manufacture has been the staple of Curistchurch 
for nearly a ceutury—iu fact, ever since pocket 
watches began to be generally carried. 


A Curtovs method of capturing sea tartles when 
asleep in the water is practised iu some parts of the 
Kast by means of the sucking-fish or remora, a 
well-known fish, about afoot lovug, having a sucker 
on the top of the head, by which it attaches itself 
to bodies in the water. A number of these fish are 
kept alive in cages in the water, and when a sleep- 
ing sea turtle is seen at a distance, a string of suit- 


able length is tied about the narrow part of the 


tail of one of the fish, which is poioted in the di- 
rection of the floating animai. The fish :nstinctive- 
ly makes for the turtle and attaches it elf, and the 
string being then careful'y drawn in, both animals 
are hauled within reach and secured.—Harper’s 
Mugazne. 


Cause oF Rustixe or Inon.—It has usually been 


supposed that the susting of iron depeuds princi- | 


pally upon moisture and oxygen. it would ap- 
pear, however, from Dr. Carver’s exparimeuts, that 
carbonic avid i3 the principal agent, and that with- 
out this the other agencies have very little effect. 
lron does not rust at ali in dry oxygen, and but 
little in moist oxygen; while it rusts very rapidly 
in a mixture of mvist carbonic avid and oxygen. If 
a piece of bright iron be placed in water saturated 
with oxygen, it susts very little; but if carbonie 
acid be present, oxidation goes on so fast that a 
dark precipitate is produced in a very short time. 
It is s.id that bright iron placed ion a solution of 
caustic alkali does not rust at all. The inference 
to ke derived is that by the exclusion of moist car- 
bonic acid from contact with irou, rust can be very 
readily prevented. 
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LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of 
insuring and the premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its charter to 
divide every dollar of surplus thus arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely 
mutual. 

The New York Report for 1870 shows that the assets of this Company are in the prq- 
portion of $1.59 to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and 
Massachusetts under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and 
recommended by many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly al! of its Agents being Friends, it 
has a larger proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the 
United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance 
among members of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality 
of Friends is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, 
taking as a basis for the comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in 
Philadelphia for seventy years, and the records of the Board of Health of the city for the 
same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safelu, cheapness, terms of policies, &e., &e., 
are not excelled by any company. 

Extract from “THe FrRienp.” 

‘¢ This Institution is under the management of Friends whose well-known character entitles them to 
entire confidence. The useful and desirable objects of the Institution commend themselves to the notices 
and careful consideration of Friends.’ 

The Company has also been referred to several times in terms of high commendation 


by the Friends’ Review. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice- President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Philadelphia. Richard Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
Joshua H. Morris, - Henry Haines, . 


Richard Wood, . T. Wistar Brown, 


Wm. Hacker, e Wm. 0. Longstreth, “‘ 
Chas. F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 


The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for 
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FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress,.all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Reriovation of old 
wattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
‘the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 


FURKITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE. 


N.B.—S B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bext's interest 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the ~~, 
hoping from long expe to give entire satisfaction to al 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 en iw sw 


The Provident Life and Trust Com: 
pany of Philadelphia 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomery 
Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 
Position responsfble and remuneratne. Persons 
possessing the above qualifications (although not 
experienced in the business) invited to apply in 
person or by letter to the office of the Company, 
No. 111 South Fourth St. 93 


“CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Board of Managers of Chappaqua Boarding 
School, under the care of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing, West Chester, Co., N. Y., contemplate upening 
the school the 1st of Eleventh month, 1870, and are 
prepared to treat ith a suitable Friend to take 
charge of the s+me as Principal. Address by mail, 
Ex.twoop Buapst11, Port Chester, West Chester Co., 
N. Y., Metus 8. Tivrox, Harrison, West Chester 

“Co., N. ¥., or application may be made to Gzorcr 
Tremav, 142 North Seventh St., Philada. amstfo 
HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNC MEN AND BOYS, 

Which has been removed from 110 N. Tenth St., 
will be opened on Ninth wo. 12th in the new and 
more commodious buildings, Nos. 112 and 114 N. 
Ninth St. Among the advantages of this school are: 
Experienced Instructors ; Thorough Preparation for 
Business or College; Practical Chemistry, Philoso- 
phy and Higher Mathematics taught ; Illustrated 
Scientific Lectures ; Gymnastics. Neither effort nor 
expense has been spared to make this a first-class 
school of the highest grade. A Preparatory Depart- 
ment is connected witir-the school. Parents and 
students are invited to call and examine the rooms 
and consult the Principals from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., 
after Eighth month 16th. 

GEO. EASTBURN, A‘B., Principals 
JOHN G. MOORE, M.S., 5 * “‘"'P4: 


WM. HEACOCK, © 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body in Ice. 820 wmmf 


WANTED 


No. 2, Vol. 26, also No. 4, Vol. 27 Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, by Emmor Comty, Publishing Agent, 144 N. 
* Seventh St. 
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Are careful Boarding Schools. 
is thorough in every department. 
will be given on the branches taught. 
School is already on our list for the Winter Term, 


Academy of Swithin C. Shortlidge, at Kennett 
daughter has been, and will continue to be one of his 


Re 

nm every respect satisfactory. I 
for several years past, of observin 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupils who attend it, and am satisfied that nothing is 
neglected which can further both the intellectual and moral 
eee mo of the latter. 


lidge is Piinci 
year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, 


eation of yout 
advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit 
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REGESTER & HOPKINS, KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


FOR BOYS, and 
KENNETT SEMINARY, 


FOR GIRLS, 
CHESTER CO., PA., 


The instruction 
Sixty Lectures 
Half the 


Bayard Taylor says: 
I take great pleasure in recommending to parents the 


uare. My 


; her progress in her studies under his tuition being 
have had an opportuni 
the manne: in whi 


Bararp Tartor. 
ARCROFT, Kennett Square, July 22, 1870. 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 4, 1870. 
I have had two sons at the Academy of which 8. C. Short- 
|, in Kennett Square, Pa., during the past 


as well as with the general management of the school. It 
is pleasantly located, in a healthy region, and in the midst 
of a moral community, where there is comparatively little 
danger of the pupils forming bad habits or associations. | 
deem itan excellent school, and shall send my boys back 
to it this fall. J.J. Coomss. 


CLaBKsBorO, N. J., 6 mo. 27, 1870. 
8. C. SHortLiper :—Esteemed Friend: I feel te embrace the 
recent? of G.’s writing to say that I am pleased with 
the liberal —— bestowed on thy Institutjon for the edu- 
. believing the efforts made for the right 


the gratitude of the numerous patrons thereof, and can say 
my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has 
been truly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare anden- 
eouragement 

I remain thy friend, Amos J. Peaster. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. M. 


(Graduate of Harvard University.) 


ISAAC DIXON, 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 


repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


West Liberty, Iowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 

Reference, Franxuix Haives, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 
Journa! of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John eee S08. Jannry’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by E.Michener. cloth. $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
mn, 4 vols., $5. History ot Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 


———sa 


Thos. Story’s Conversations, 4c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No in Heaven, 5 cts.. 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Chris- 


tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. 
DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 
A PLEA For THe Dums Creation, 60 cts. 
Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakmsn, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. additional, when sent mail. 
Marniace Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes. $5.00. 
Photograph Likeness (fac simile autogreph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
exxily 
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